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This session brought with it also occasions for
debate other than those which were offered by
measures of purely legislative and practical inter-
est. The administration of Mr. Adams marks the
close of the " era of good feeling," as it was called,
and sowed the germs of those divisions which were
soon to result in new and definite party combina-
tions. Mr. Adams and Mr. Clay represented the
conservative and General Jackson and his friends
the radical or democratic elements in the now all-
embracing Republican party. It was inevitable
that Mr. Webster should sympathize with the
former, and it was equally inevitable that in doing
so he should become the leader of the administra-
tion forces in the House, where " his great and
commanding influence," to quote the words of an
opponent, made him a host himself. The desire
of Mr. Adams to send representatives to the Pan-
ama Congress, a scheme which lay very near his
heart and to which Mr. Clay was equally at-
tached, encountered a bitter and factious resist-
ance in the Senate, sufficient to deprive the meas-
ure of any real utility by delaying its passage. In
the House a resolution was introduced declaring
simply that it was expedient to appropriate money
to defray the expenses of the proposed mission.
The opposition at once undertook by amendments
to instruct the ministers, and generally to go be-
yond the powers of the House. The real ground
of the attack was slavery, threatened, as was sup*